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The Catholic Sense 


By Wi1t1AM Power, S.J. 


O* the many honorable titles which the Church in her 

course through the centuries has won for herself, 
none is more significant, or more richly deserved, than 
that which represents her to the nations as the “home of 
peace and unity”; domicilium pacis et unitatis. These 
two great attributes, while plainly pointing to her Divine 
origin, serve to differentiate her in a marked degree from 
all religious institutions outside her pale. This calm, 
however, as must plainly appear, even to a casual ob- 
server, is not the dull repose of inaction or stagnation, 
nor is it an inglorious sense of security consequent on 
immunity from hostile invasion. It is rather such a calm 
as is consistent- with her condition as Church Militant, 
for she must ever remain true to her original character, 
and blend in admirable unison two such conflicting ele- 
ments as peace and war, purchasing the former at the 
price of the latter. In this as in other respects she re- 
flects the characteristic features of her Divine Founder 
and Model, who though heralded to the nations as the 
Prince of Peace, and amply justifying His claim to that 
title, considered it no self-contradiction to declare that 
He came not to bring peace but the sword. 

In the spiritual as well as temporal domain the old 
adage seems to hold good: Si vis pacem, para bellum; 
“If you wish peace, prepare for war.” The history of 
the Church from the very start is, in fact, a striking com- 
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mentary upon this principle and the peculiarity of the 
situation is further enhanced by the fact that many of her 
fiercest conflicts were waged with those who professed 
to labor in a common cause and to fight under her own 
standard. The more subtle and insidious became the 
tactics of the foe, the graver became the peril to the body 
of the Faithful, to the dire prejudice of many among the 
credulous and unwary. 

Scarcely less to be feared were the serious mistakes 
made by well-meaning but incautious men not sufficiently 
schooled in the canons of orthodoxy. Without delving 
back into ancient records, and confining ourselves to the 
living actual present, how many instances have we wit- 
nessed within our own memory in various times and 
countries of erroneous doctrines, more or less virulent in 
form, advanced by particular members of the Church, 
which caused for a time a disturbance of the elements in 
the religious world and ultimately obliged the voice of 
the Church to ring forth in no uncertain tones, ranging 
from serious admonition to stern and inflexible condem- 
nation ! 

Since, then, the faith of Catholics is threatened in so 
many different ways and from so many different quarters, 
it is but right that they be fortified in every possible man- 
ner against the impending dangers. Many of our writers 
with very praiseworthy zeal have sought to compass this 
object by issuing, as each successive error was broached, 
refutations destined like so many specifics to meet the 
special emergencies. No one who has carefully studied 
the situation will be tempted to question the utility and 
necessity of such publications, but still the question arises, 
do not such treatises, to be fully effective, need to be 
supplemented by the frequent exposition, through voice 
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and pen, of certain doctrinal principles of a more radical 
and far-reaching character and more, perhaps, within the 
grasp of the common body of the Faithful? Cannot 
that motley assemblage of erroneous views and principles 
be referred for trial to a common standard? And do we 
not, by neglecting to do so, lay ourselves open to the 
logical imputation of taking big questions by their little 
ends? In other words, besides those specific warnings 
and replies, is there not at hand some general preventive 
or corrective for such mental aberrations, by which au- 
thors and readers alike can profit, and to the lack of 
which all, or nearly all, errors in matters of faith, both 
ancient and modern, can be reduced ? 

It can hardly be doubted that there is, although it does 
not seem to have always received sufficient recognition. 
t is known by the plain, broad title of “the Catholic 
sense,” a title simple enough to the ear, but pregnant in 
meaning, indicating, as it does, a most precious gift of 
God which can never be too highly valued or too care- 
fully cultivated by its happy possessor. This title con- 
veys to our mind a certain spiritual perception, a species 
of intuition quick to detect a lurking fallacy beneath a 
fair and specious proposition, a faithful instinct which 
recoils spontaneously from a false or dangerous propo- 
sition, as a delicate musical ear from a harsh grating 
note. It may happen at times that the mind does not 
feel competent to formulate its exceptions in strict techni- 
cal fashion, as its quick perception outruns the tardy pro- 
cess of analysis, but none the less it will say, and with 
almost unerring fidelity where important truths are con- 
cerned: “Such a proposition has not a Catholic ring 
about it and therefore I must flatly reject it or be ex- 
ceedingly slow to receive it.” 
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Masters of sacred science have recognized this great 
spiritual factor at its true value and have assigned to the 
sensus fidelium its place among the loci theologici. Nor 
is there any reason to be surprised at this; for, whenever 
this Catholic sense is found in its true character, it is 
certainly due to the working of God’s spirit and is a 
reflection of God’s infinite truth. A twofold operation of 
God has to be recognized in regard to the Church: one 
external, whereby He presides over and directs her ad- 
ministration, decrees, pronouncements and so forth; the 
other internal, by which He acts upon the minds and 
hearts of the Faithful. Now, it is evident that in this 
twofold operation God cannot in any way contradict 
Himself, but must be perfectly consistent with Himself 
in every respect, and that these two Divine influences, 
flowing from a common source, must be uniform 
throughout. Hence it is that, wherever the Catholic 
sense is found in all its plenitude, it must of necessity 
be an echo or counterpart of the mind and voice of the 
Church. It was doubtless for such a reason as this that 
St. Augustine declared perfect docility to the Church to 
be an infallible indication of close union with God’s 
spirit. 

In the early Christian ages, before the Church had 
been able to develop fully her admirable organization 
throughout the world, when her external administrations 
were in some localities rather scanty, and the outpour- 
ings of God’s spirit correspondingly abundant, this Cath- 
olic sense had a great part to play in the life of the Faith- 
ful, and was in some instances almost their only resource, 
so that the Apostle could say: ‘His unction teacheth you 
of all things” (J John, ii, 2%). At all times the vast 
bulk of the Faithful has been largely dependent upon it, 
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for their explicit knowledge of Christian dogma is of 
necessity rather limited. From this, however, it must 
not be concluded that it is mainly intended for the simple 
and ignorant. There is no Catholic who can dispense 
himself from the obligation of cultivating it, and woe to 
the theologian, how wise soever he may seem in his own 
eyes, who would be tempted to make light of it! No 
amount of erudition can make up for the lack of it. Many 
a time will it stand in good stead where his vast stores 
of book-learning might be sadly at fault. What an ob- 
ject-lesson to this effect was given to all lovers of the 
truth in the sad defection of Loisy and his associates, 
who in their lengthy researches into scientific records lost 
sight of the first lessons of their catechism! What wit- 
ness of their doom will hesitate a moment to make his 
choice between a true, deep Catholic sense, though bereft 
of scientific form, and all the learning of the world with- 
out it? 

On the other hand, while advocating the cultivation of 
this Catholic sense, there is manifestly no question of 
minimizing the importance of positive and explicit knowl- 
edge of the Church’s teachings on the part of the Faith- 
ful. Although we live in an age in which the exact 
sciences are held in high honor, no sooner do we quit the 
physical world to enter the domain of the moral and re- 
ligious, than mists and fogs encompass us on every side. 
Sound, well-defined principles are sct aside, and vague 
ideas, loose reasoning and popular catch-words become 
the gospel of the multitude. As a consequence, the more 
complete and accurate is the instruction imparted to our 
people the better; but still this, to be duly profitable, 
should rest on the groundwork of a thoroughly Catholic 
sense and serve as its natural complement. 
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A spiritual sense or instinct operating as such almost 
eludes our analysis; still as vague, indefinite conceptions 
of the subject under discussion are little to the purpose, 
it is in order for us to bring into relief and define more 
accurately four great prominent characteristics which 
may be regarded as the four cardinal properties of that 
Catholic sense with which we are dealing. The first of 
these is loyalty to Church authority, the second readiness 
in accepting the supernatural where duly authenticated, 
the third a truly conservative spirit, the fourth a pro- 
nounced aversion to doctrinal error in whatsoever shape 
or form it may present itself. The mere mention of these 
four great attributes will reveal the direct antagonism in 
which they stand to the four great influences that are ever 
at work to lead men’s minds away from the truth, namely, 
Protestantism or defiance of authority, rationalism or the 
elimination of the supernatural, false progressivism or 
restlessness of mind and the pursuit of novelties, liberal- 
ism or the tendency to strain our Catholic principles and 
to view with an indulgent eye teachings little in harmony 
with them. Within the narrow limits of the present 
article no attempt is made to do any more than briefly 
hint at the different points that come up for considera- 
tion. 

As for the first of these attributes, loyalty to Church 
authority, every true son of the Church will consider it 
his paramount duty, and a grateful task withal, to regard 
her as the hallowed memorial of Christ’s visible presence 
in our midst, His crowning miracle, a perennial monu- 
ment of His wisdom and power, His infallible oracle 
upon earth Divinely commissioned to instruct the nations 
in all things appertaining to salvation. Such sentiments 
cannot fail to beget a profound veneration, not only for 
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all her decrees and positive utterances, but even for what- 
soever may seem more conformable to her spirit. A 
grudging, reluctant spirit is quite foreign to this generous 
loyalty and devotion to Mother Church. It resorts to no 
unworthy shifts and cavils to evade the obvious meaning 
of the Church’s words. Least of all will it presume to 
criticize the solemn declarations of that authority which 
the Apostle has taught it to recognize as the pillar and 
the ground of truth. “Joy,” says Aristotle, “is the con- 
comitant of perfect action,” and the true Catholic will 
hail with delight each new decision of the Church which 
makes clearer to him the pure doctrine he has to accept 
and the false and spurious teaching he is called on to 
reject. “My sheep,” says Our Saviour, “hear my voice.” 
Whether that voice comes directly from His own Divine 
lips or from the Church with which He stands in so many 
ways identified, the faithful sheep with unerring instinct 
will recognize its echoes. 

This spirit of loyalty and docility is further confirmed 
in the heart of the Catholic by a deep sense of his own 
intellectual limitations, at least in the realms of the spirit- 
ual, the Divine, the infinite. He is supposed to have 
sufficient humility, sufficient sense and judgment it were 
better to say, to realize that the weak, erratic mind of 
man, proverbially erratic even in those things with which 
it is most familiar, is absolutely incompetent to see its 
own way and shape its own course through the vast ex- 
panse and dark abysses of Divine truths and mysteries. 
Hence it is that he is only too happy to seek a refuge 
from his own extreme fallibility in the unerring guidance 
of that great Church which has been teaching the nations 
for nineteen hundred years, and from which the greatest 
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minds this world has ever seen were only too proud to 
learn. 

A second characteristic of the Catholic sense is a readi- 
ness to accept the supernatural in its every phase and 
form, whenever there is sufficient evidence of its pres- 
ence. Protestantism, when not merged in rationalism, 
rejects the principle of authority, but accepts the super- 
natural, but rationalism rejects the latter as well as the 
former. From the deadly virus of rationalism and all 
that savors of it the Catholic is protected by this second 
great attribute of the Catholic sense. A worthy son of 
the Church is by no means disposed to balk at the super- 
natural when it crosses his path, or to take exception to 
doctrines and facts as transcending immeasurably the 
order of things with which he is familiar. When the 
sacred name of religion is invoked, he feels that he is 
transported into an entirely new world, where God reigns 
supreme and gives far higher evidences of His wisdom, 
bounty and power than this lower world can furnish, and 
with profound reverence he tries to suit his thoughts and 
sentiments to the situation. He seems to catch the echoes 
of the admonition addressed of old by God to the Hebrew 
lawgiver: “Take off thy shoes, for the ground on which 
thou standest is holy.” He tries accordingly to divest 
himself of whatsoever is narrow and sordid in our hu- 
man conceptions. He is prepared to see God speak and 
act in a manner far surpassing our feeble comprehension 
and totally at variance with our habits and ways. He 
accepts with unwavering faith the great central mystery 
of the Incarnation around which the whole supernatural 
world revolves, and is prepared for the consequences that 
naturally flow from it. 

Far from deeming it strange that God should at times 
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give unusual evidences of His presence and power, he 
would rather be surprised if in the present order of things 
no such manifestations ever did occur. Mental weak- 
ness or blind credulity has no part in this firm conviction ; 
for if he accepts certain mysteries he cannot understand, 
it is always for reasons which he cannot deny. I refer, 
of course, to cases in which the Church has spoken de- 
cisively. But how, it may be asked, will the Catholic 
sense operate where the Church has not spoken with 
authority and traditions well worthy of respect relate to 
us events of a supernatural or quasi-supernatural char- 
acter? It certainly will not inspire an iconoclastic spirit, 
impatient of every sign of intrusion of the supernatural 
into our lower world. Neither will it feel called upon 
to give an unquestioning assent, if there really seems to 
be some flaw in the proofs or records. It will rather 
prudently assume that logical attitude which is known as 
suspending one’s judgment and will patiently await the 
sifting of evidence and further developments. But on 
no account will the true Catholic be tempted to reject ex- 
traordinary instances of Divine intervention on the gen- 
eral rationalistic assumption of antecedent incongruity, 
still less of antecedent impossibility. 

The third great attribute of the Catholic sense is that 
it is essentially conservative and calmly reposes in the 
conscious possession of the truth while all around is 
tumult and restlessness. It is like the Rock of Peter, 
standing unmoved while the billows surge around on 
every side. Where religion is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, it will prompt us to wait for adequate proofs and 
suitable tests before accepting every new theory, and will 
hever permit us to seek novelty simply for its own sake, 
reminding us that the truths we believe, like their Divine 
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Author, are ever ancient and ever new. If we look to 
the world of science, we shall find it subject to much the 
same changes and fluctuations as prevail in the social 
world. There new fashions of dress, amusements, litera- 
ture, are daily springing into existence to yield ere long 
their place to others. So, too, in the scientific world new 
fashions of thought are constantly prevailing and old 
ones discarded to make place for them, the claims of rea- 
son and religion alike being frequently ignored in the 
transaction. 

Were the votaries of such theories content with advo- 
cating them on their merits and leaving full liberty of 
opinion to their hearers, we might let the matter pass, but 
not unfrequently while their systems are in the stage of 
mere hypotheses, they declare them to be absolute demon- 
strations, and proceed forthwith to brand those who 
demur, especially members of the Church, as antiquated, 
reactionary, inimical to the cause of science and progress. 
Herein lies a peril for those among us who are not 
sufficiently imbued with that spirit of which we treat, 
and who, through levity, vanity and the desire to pose as 
progressive men, fall victims to the empty glamour of a 
false science. St. Paul gives a faithful description of 
such men when he predicts that a time will come when 
men will not “endure sound doctrine, but according to 
their own desires will heap to themselves teachers having 
itching ears.” To such men the novelty of the doctrine 
is a strong commendation, a sufficient passport at times 
to their favor and applause; to the faithful Catholic this 
very novelty is, if not a fatal flaw, at least a strong pre- 
sumption against its acceptance. Not till wiser counsel 
has vouched for its accuracy will he think of giving it 
his unqualified assent. There is, as we know, a legitimate 
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development of doctrine along conservative lines which 
instead of demolishing the labors of the past, builds rather 
upon them, and to this the Church is in no wise opposed. 
She rather fosters it in every way. Still less can she be 
charged with frowning upon any real advance in the 
natural sciences, although the eagerness with which cer- 
tain sciolists, rather than scientists, exploit every crude 
theory, to the prejudice of truths held sacred by so many 
generations, may have caused some individual Catholics 
at different periods to take up an ultra-conservative atti- 
tude. . 

Finally, a healthy and a hearty hatred of religious error 
in its every phase and form, no common dislike, but a 
deep-seated aversion to whatsoever doctrines or prin- 
ciples conflict in any way with the sacred truths of 
Revelation, is a striking feature of the Catholic sense, 
without which a member of the Church is liable to de- 
generate into a mere neutral, devoid of any pronounced 
religious character. The erring man, if truly honest and 
sincere, deserves consideration and compassion, how 
great soever may be the errors in which he is involved; 
but error itself, the negation of God’s eternal truth, de- 
serves nothing but the stamp of ignominious reprobation, 
and no true Catholic will be tempted to make light of it. 
In this way, the fatal blight of liberalism and indifferent- 
ism, that subtle and insidious foe of Divine truth, much 
more to be feared than open antagonism, is kept far away 
from the hearts of the Faithful. “Christian, wouldst thou 
learn to love, first learn thee how to hate,” exclaims Car- 
dinal Newman in one of his poems, and it is a self-evi- 
dent principle that our hatred of error must be strictly 
commensurate with our love of the truth. In the case of 
the Supreme Model of all perfection both exist in infinite 
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intensity. The typical Christian man, as depicted by 
Christ Himself in the Gospel pages, is anything but a 
neutral, indeterminate specimen of humanity. On the 
contrary, he is a very pronounced personality, ardent in 
his love of the Faith, unflinching in its profession, and 
ready at any moment to seal it with his blood. Bitter- 
ness and bigotry will find no place in his zeal, but he will 
act on the maxim of a great champion of Christian truth: 
Diligite homines, interficite errores: “Love men, kill 
errors.” 

Da nobis in eodem Spiritu recta sapere: “Grant us in 
the same spirit to know what is right,” is a petition fre- 
quently made by the Church. The few pregnant words 
which express it seem to refer simply to that Catholic 
sense of which we have been speaking. This gift must be 
possessed in virtue of our union with the spirit of God. 
“In the same Spirit”—a fact explained by the declaration 
of the Apostle: “He that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit.” It is for this same reason that he boldly asserts: 
Nos autem sensum Christi habemus: “But we have the 
mind of Christ.” The mind of Christ is the mind of the 
Church, the Catholic sense. These three are certainly 
one. 
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A Problem in Thanksgiving 


By TrmotHy BrosnanaN, S.J. 


CATALOGUE of the blessings that God has be- 
stowed on us would be an interesting and a valu- 
able document. If it were possible to institute a compari- 
son between such a catalogue compiled by ourselves and 
another similar one drawn up by our Guardian Angel, 
some spiritual lessons, amusing, pathetic, but withal in- 
structive, might be learned. No matter how conscien- 
tiously we had worked at the compilation of our catalogue, 
or how thoughtfully we had examined the crevices and 
crannies of memory for data, it is more than probable that 
the Guardian Angel’s catalogue would in curious ways be 
unlike ours. It would assuredly be fuller, filling, doubt- 
less, a large book “written within and without” ; whereas 
ours might scarcely fill a meager duodecimo. Some 
things that we placed at the head of the page in smail 
capitals might in the Angel’s catalogue be relegated to 
the minion of a foot-note with modifications and ex- 
planations. And, on the other hand, events in our life, 
which we omitted because we regarded them as un- 
qualified misfortunes, might be listed very high in the 
catalogue of our tutelary friend. Comparing the two 
books page with page and column with column, a hostile 
critic would not be able to detect any similarity sug- 
gesting plagiarism. Rather it would be evident that the 
two authors with the same facts before them had made 
their observations from standpoints widely apart, and 
grouped the results on different principles. 
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During your vesper musings have you ever enter- 
tained yourself with guessing what you would be most 
surprised to find written as a Divine favor in the Angel’s 
catalogue? It is a nice problem, requiring some sobriety 
of mind and nicety of judgment for its solution. In all 
likelihood any of us would stare in unseemly amaze- 
ment if the angelic finger turning the leaves of our book 
of life pointed out the golden letters whereby was re- 
corded, as a very great manifestation of God’s love to us, 
an account, minute and detailed, of some memorable 
disaster that once came near shaking the foundations of 
our faith. Could it be possible, we whisper to ourselves, 
that we were radiated with the sunlight of God’s love on 
that morning when we awoke to experience the soul- 
chill that followed the happening of some evil thing, or 
the frustration of some cherished plan? The one thing 
we realized was the absence of the worldly wrappings 
with which we had hitherto kept warmth in our poor 
souls. We knew that we were shivering beneath leaden 
clouds; we inferred that the light of day had been blotted 
out, and that the central fires of the world had been ex- 
tinguished. We appealed to facts to confirm our con- 
clusion. Nearly everybody does. Not a logical infer- 
ence? No; but then we are rarely logical when our own 
skin is in question. Satan recognized this limitation of 
the human mind when he pleaded for permission to 
affiict Job. Aristotle tells us somewhere that it is not 
the intellect alone, but the whole man that draws in- 
ferences. It is a mistake to fancy that the logical faculty 
is the sole arbiter of our convictions. When the problem 
is personal, all emotions, habits, prejudices, interests and 
bents of our nature gather like a democratic mob before 
the tribunal of reason, and clamorously demand rec- 
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ognition, usurp functions that are not theirs, and com- 
pel reason to register their votes as the dictate of com- 
mon sense. These upstart rulers in the kingdom of the 
soul see the leaden clouds that shut out the sun and, 
like many modern scientists, conclude that what they do 
not see is necessarily non-existent. Yet an eagle flying 
above the clouds, and rejoicing, as he soars, with 


Scythe-like sweep of wings that dare 
The headlong plunge through eddying gulfs of air, 


and sails and hovers exultant in the sunlight, could have 
taught us that intervening clouds may screen us from 
the futilities of the lower world as well as bar us from 
the brightness of the world above. Our perspective de- 


pends on our position; and our position is largely of our 
own making. 

There is a legend in Maryland, that the groundhog, 
which during the winter of his discontent, or defective 
circulation, lives underground in his burrow, comes 
forth on Candlemas Day, responsive to the first faintest 
pulsation of nature’s new-born vitality. If, however, he 
sees his own unfamiliar shadow, frightened he gets back 
into the darkness again. He does not know that a shadow 
implies a source of light and an opaque body to intercept 
the light. His mental outlook is so narrow through self- 
absorption that in all the radiant world the one thing that 
fixes his attention is the darkness caused by his own 
grossness cutting off God’s sunlight. Moreover, if in 
coming out of his burrow he had faced the sunlight he 
would not have seen his shadow. It is only when we 
turn our backs on the sun that we see the darkness which 
we now cause on the surface of the earth, and which we 
shall continue to cause until we are transformed into the 
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likeness of the Lamb that enlightens the new Jerusalem. 
Unless we walk in darkness we shall during this pro- 
bationary existence have shadows following us untiringly. 
But it is not wisdom to become absorbed in them, or at 
the sight of them to betake ourselves to darkness. If 
we walk in darkness we.shall not indeed be troubled by 
shadows, but neither shall we enjoy sunshine. Evidently, 
then, our principle of conduct ought to be, at the sight 
of a distressing shadow, to face the sun. 

But I am apparently wandering from the problem. 
Suppose we should spend a half an hour some evening, 
after the Arab cares that infest the day have been dis- 
missed, running over in thought the disappointments, 
mishaps, and sorrows of our lives, and trying to select 
what would seem strangest to us in the guise of a bless- 
ing. What conclusion should we reach? What black 
fact should we be most surprised to find recorded as a 
Divine favor in the Angel’s catalogue? No doubt each 
of us would answer the question differently ; our sorrows 
are as individual as our personalities. But does it not 
seem probable that we should find it hardest to acknowl- 
edge God’s mercy and favor in His refusal to hear our 
prayers? We could bring ourselves to thank God for 
some misfortune which we did not attempt to avert by 
intercession to Heaven, conceding that it was a salutary 
punishment for our vain self-reliance; or we could even 
be grateful for a painful and necessary wrenching of 
our souls from a path which we saw was leading to the 
abyss. But to undergo suffering which we thought was 
neither deserved nor needed, which we fervently, filially 
and confidently implored God to ward off ; and then to be 
assured that the refusal of our Heavenly Father to hear 
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our request is a boon—this would be, if recorded in the 
Angel’s catalogue, startling surely. 

Nevertheless, we cannot deny that it might be there, 
engrossed in letters of light, unless we assume as certain 
that what we desire is at all times best for us; that all 
our wishes are wise, prudent and far-seeing ; that we can 
forecast the future consequences of our actions, the 
logical unfolding of events, the tangled intersections of 
circumstances and all the subtle interlacings of cause and 
effect. Either the future is an open scroll to us, and all 
our desires referring thereto are provident, or it is a 
sealed book to us, and opened to the Infinite Love that 
grants or refuses our request. It is a fair dilemma. Even 
though we should claim as an asset of experience some 
conjectural knowledge of the future, can we assure our- 
selves that we have the three conditions without which 
that conjectural knowledge may be disastrous? 

Have we in the first place present in consciousness all 
the data, the minute, multitudinous, and disparate facts 
that will produce the future? Some which may appear 
of little or no moment we overlook, or dismiss from con- 
sideration. They seem so trivial or insignificant when 
viewed beside others, and yet their apparent unimportance 
may be a question of perspective or insight. What is 
near looms larger, nor can we always see below the fair 
surface the latent miscroscopic agencies that contain in 
themselves the seminal forces of the future. It is only 
after long, long years of experience, only probably in 
many cases when the sun of life is low down toward the 
western horizon, that we acquire the habit of estimating 
at their true value the so-called trifling circumstances of 
life. Besides, which of us has made an inventory of his 
weaknesses and virtues, or audited the assets and liabili- 
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ties of his soul? Like the Angel of the Church of 
Laodicea, we may fancy that we are rich, and are made 
wealthy and have need of nothing; while 


That eye that watches guilt 

And goodness, and hath power to see 
Within the green the moldered tree 

And towers fallen as soon as built, 


may see us “wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.”” Do we know how many torpid im- 
pulses are sleeping unsuspected in the chambers of our 
hearts, ready to raise their venomous heads under the 
stimulation of a chance occurrence; or how many crazy 
convictions are written on the palimpsest of our brains, 
which may become, when a kindred occasion arises, rules 
of conduct? Have we measured our powers of resistance 
to the pressure of the social atmosphere, or reckoned the 
influences upon us of intellectual and moral environment, 
or computed our susceptibility to the Zeitgeist’s fascina- 
tion, the fascinatio nugacitatis of Solomon? 

The forecasting of our itinerary through life is a com- 
plex and involved enigma. Life itself has often been 
compared to a journey or a voyage. Nor is it always or 
generally a journey in a canal-boat wherein we glide 
securely and irresponsibly between paralleled banks, 
drawn by safe tandem mules to a certain destination. It 
is, on the contrary, a perilous voyage across a freakish 
and a treacherous sea against contrary winds to a far- 
distant haven, whereto they only arrive at last, who, 
attending to the “light that shineth in a dark place,” 
have learned to guard against the myriad dangers of the 
deep and the myriad frailties of the pilot. In a word, 
can we gather into a skein of consciousness the many 
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internal and external facts out of which our future is to 
be woven? 

In the second place, even if we were able to grasp in 
one act of consciousness every fact pregnant with our 
destiny, could we fuse them by a perfect synthesis into 
the unity necessary for making the prudential inference 
which modern logicians have not inaptly styled the “in- 
ductive leap”? It is not sufficient to have accumulated 
all the evidential omens of the future in order to infer it 
from the past and present. We should be gifted besides 
with a more human faculty of inductive reasoning. We 
should be able to blend into a coherent whole the arcana 
not merely of our own character, but of others also, the 
currents of whose lives may intensify, perturb or re- 
verse our own. We must be capable of appraising the 
drifts of habit and temperament, the foibles and en- 
dowments of head and heart, the magnetic drawings of 
heredity and assocation, the numberless latencies of con- 
current, remote and future causalities ; of estimating their 
several and respective values, of referring each to its 
true point of application, and of appreciating the direc- 
tion and force of their resultant. 

Lastly, though we may have brought together all the 
data for our forecast, and have grouped and marshaled 
them into ordered unity, we have only procured the 
minor premise of our predictive syllogism. We must 
furthermore have found and comprehended the ultimate 
principle of continuity on which the unfolding and de- 
velopment of our life depends. Unless that principle is 
the form and major premise of our reasoning we shall 
reason amiss and fatally. Our interpretation of facts 
will be incomplete, one-sided, or false. We shall over- 
estimate the husk and misprize the kernel of life. Cur 
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presage of what shall be will merely be the projection of 
today’s dreams into the fulness of tomorrow’s reality. 


I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each in natural piety, 


was the prayer of Wordsworth. Not every man, however, 
perceives even dimly the necessity of pervading with a 
common spirit and quickening into vitalized continuity 
the successive actions, aims and impulses of succeeding 
days and hours and moments. Hence, the lives of many 
men want the harmony and stateliness of an edifice, built 
in accordance with a consistent plan and a central idea. 
Rather they are like geological formations, wherein 
strata’ is super-imposed on strata with many a dislocation 
and flexure, and many a fault and cleavage. And of 
those who have apprehended the need of a central idea in 
life, many, like Wordsworth, are satisfied that they have 
found the keynote thereof in some partial or false re- 
lation of man to nature, to human society, or to self. 
But neither “piety” to nature, nor devotion to science, 
philosophy, literature or art, nor love of country, nor 
sacrifice for humanity, nor quest of dollars or high sta- 
tion can ever adequately interpret the meaning and the 
purpose of our present existence. Though these severally 
have given a certain continuity and unity to individual 
lives, and though they may subordinately give to life a 
specific coloring and characteristic, more or less noble 
in proportion to their dignity and their dominating in- 
fluence, they can never give fulness, proportion and 
depth. The man who has made love of country, or 
humanity, or knowledge the exclusive and supreme idea! 
of his every thought and endeavor may become as verit- 
ably mean and odious as the creature who finds the satis- 
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faction of his being in social or political power, or the 
inspiration of his enthusiasm in the acquisition and con- 
trol of money. Only those who view life from its true 
center can look out on the course of events, the succes- 
sions of time, the goal of mundane things, without hav- 
ing the object of their contemplation displaced by 
parallax or distorted by the aberrations of passion or 
preconception. And these were the Saints who with a 
supernatural intuition saw life in all its essential rela- 
tions, saw it whole, and saw it from its center. 

Man’s incapacity to foresee the future, and his fatuous 
confidence in the prophetic and beneficent character of 
his present moods, day-dreams and wishes are illustrated 
by many examples in Holy Writ. In the book of Judges, 
for instance, we are told that Samson, when an im- 
pressionable youth, happened to cast his eyes on a maiden 
of Philistia, and straightway was so captivated by her 
beauty that he ran off to his father and mother, saying, 
“I saw a woman in Thamnatha of the daughters of the 
Philistines; I beseech you, take her for me to wife.” 
But the father and mother were not kindly disposed to 
mixed marriages, being very likely old-fashioned folk. 
“Is there no woman,” they said to him, “among the 
daughters of thy brethren, or among alf thy people, that 
thou wilt take a wife of the Pihilistines?’ In the eyes 
of Samson, however, the lovely apparition of Philistia 
was the only woman that could satisfy the romantic 
yearnings of his heart. It was evidently a case of love 
at first sight, which all novelists concur in declaring the 
most impervious to reason. The parental remonstrance 
was unheeded and Samson got his wife, the beginning 
of all his woes. In a week or so after the marriage 
feast she got a Philistine divorce from him on the ground 
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of desertion. And no doubt at this moment there are 
thousands of youths and maidens scattered beneath the 
moon, praying the Lord that they may have the good 
fortune to be united in wedlock to some angel of loveli- 
ness or some paragon of manliness. Let us trust that 
the Lord in His infinite love may not hear the prayers of 
some of them. 

Again, take the case of Samuel, the vice-regent of 
God in the Hebrew theocracy. When he grew old, the 
ancients of Israel held a convention for the purpose of 
taking counsel on the condition of the public weal. The 
outcome of their deliberative wisdom was the decision 
that the old form of civil authority seemed to have many 
defects, which were summed up in the one fact that they 
were not like the other people about them: a very com- 
mon form of discontent that has lasted down to our own 
days. The mode of life popular among the Philistines 
curiously enough has often seemed attractive to those 
whose lives are simpler, and might be, were it not for 
their false ideals, infinitely nobler. Accordingly, they 
sent a deputation to Samuel with a petition, the burden 
of which was: “Give us a king, as all nations have.” 
Samuel, before acceding to their request, prayed to the 
Lord. “And the Lord said to Samuel: Hearken to the 
voice of the people in all that they say to thee. For they 
have not rejected thee, but me, that I should reign over 
them. . . . But yet testify to them, and foretell them 
the right of the king that shall reign over them.” Sam- 
uel thereupon exposed to them the cares, responsibilities 
and dangers that would come with the new social and 
civic relations into which they were so eager to enter. 
However, like all those who, either in small matters or 
great, have since followed their example, the people had 
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set their hearts on having what their neighbors had, and 
on being as the Philistines were. They could not realize 
that their wishes might be unwise. It had not yet been 
discovered, or, at least articulately declared, that the wish 
may often be father to the thought. In justice to them, 
however, it should be added that they had an exceedingly 
vexatious grievance. Samuel had two sons, Abia and 
Joel, whom in his old age, with, perhaps, the fond and 
narrow partiality of a father, he had associated with him- 
self in the exercise of his judicial functions. It cannot 
be denied that these two, like many subsequent father’s 
sons, whom not aptitude but hereditary principles as- 
signed to high office, were dishonest and unconscionable 
knaves. The prospect of having as judges men who 
were guilty of receiving bribes and extorting exorbitant 
interest on loans was not an agreeable one; for if the ju- 
diciary be not immaculate, the very basis of social life is 
imperiled. Two reasons, therefore, were at the bottom of 
their discontent. First, they had the fatal and self- 
complacent faculty of seeing thoroughly the surface of 
things, but had no insight into the substance. They flat- 
tered themselves that they could detect and expose the 
faults and dangers of any existing situation, and made 
no pretense of seeing its merits or advantages. Hence 
what was attractive in the life of the Philistines ap- 
pealed to them, while its latent and germinal evils fell 
always without their field of vision, and, on the other 
hand, the exasperating limitations and disorders of their 
own condition were ever present to them, but not its 
countervailing and preponderating blessings. Secondly, 
accompanying this myopic peculiarity of mind were the 
emotional characteristics exhibited by that class of agita- 
tors, on whom by some odd euphemism men have today 
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bestowed the name of reformers. The clearness with 
which they saw the defects of a system, and the total 
incapacity to see or even to suspect anything beyond or 
beneath the manifest phenomenon gave them a pride of 
opinion and confidence in their wisdom which profound 
knowledge and good sense deny to sages. They saw the 
tares among the wheat, and they were consumed with a 
rabid desire to root them out. They saw that wherever 
wheat was planted tares grew likewise, and they inferred 
that the planting of wheat was what John Stuart Mill 
would call “an uniform, invariable antecedent” of the 
growth of tares. With the drastic impatience, therefore, 
of Alice’s Queen in Wonderland, their hatred embraced 
in its ample sweep the good that happened to be con- 
joined with the evil. With a people of this character 
warnings and expostulations were of no avail. “The 
people would not hear the voice of Samuel, and they 
said: Nay, but there shall be a king over us, and we 
also will be like other nations.” So the history of Israel 
was changed from what it might have been to what it 
was. So ever since have nations been turned out of the 
channels through which the God of nations had ordained 
that they should reach the plenitude of their glory; and 
so have individual lives been robbed of their significance 
and efficacy through unreasoning discontent and the 
fascination of unsubstantial ideals. “For the bewitching 
of vanity obscureth good things.” 

The Holy Scriptures abound with incidents illustrating 
the folly of human wishes. But in truth do we, in our 
calmer and saner moments, need either argument or illus- 
tration to prove that ‘no greater misfortune could have 
befallen us than that some of our wishes of the past had 
been granted? Who has not had the experience of things 
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eagerly desired, strenuously sought for, and obtained 
finally with joy and satisfaction, which nevertheless are 
now a source of discomfort, or chagrin, or sorrow or 
possibly sin? A wise old priest once remarked to me 
that in dealing with the problems of life all of us have 
very much to learn; that it will take most of us a long 
time to learn it; and that at the end many of us will not 
know it. Not every present disappointment, however 
grievous it may be to our existing moods and visions, is 
a misfortune, nor every satisfaction a blessing, nor does 
every dream born of desire body forth “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

A moment’s reflection will convince us that of the 
three conditions required in order to forecast the future 
with certainty, the first and second are beyond our powers 
of realization. Our faculties are unequal to the task of 
computing and comprehending the unnumbered threads 
that are being woven before our eyes into the wondrous 
arras of life. Nor can we on this side of it decipher the 
scheme of its texture, nor construe the detailed meaning 
of its design. Much less, even though we assume that 
the warp will continue the same, can we surmise how 
the woof will be interwoven and reticulated to form the 
fabric of the future. But the last of the three conditions 
we may possess. We can apprehend the central principle 
of our existence in time, whereto the web of life is being 
woven, and, having apprehended it, we shall need no argu- 
ment to prove that life is a state of probation, in which 
through prosperity and joy, or suffering and bereave- 
ment, as it seems best to the love of the Master Weaver, 
our souls are fashioned to the image of Him in whose 
gracious presence, when we have passed to the other side 
of the veil, and the light of eternity shall shine on the 
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naps and tangles of time, we shall contemplate with ever- 
lasting joy the simplicity of the problems that once 
seemed enigmas to us, and the wisdom of that trusting 
faith on this side to which the truth of the Beatific Vision 
responds on the other. 

Only on one theory of life, a very prevalent and a false 
one, can we maintain that God in his love may never 
deny our prayers, a theory that is latent in the discontent 
of even good Christians with the circumstances of their 
lives. That theory finds expression sometimes in their 
complaints that their disappointments are undeserved, 
and that their service goes unrecognized. It is undoubt- 
edly a curious thing, if looked at on the surface, that 
temporal misfortunes sometimes dog the steps of those 
who serve God faithfully; so curious that it afforded 
Baldad the Suhite, and Sophar the Naamathite, and Eli- 
phaz the Themanite rich material for several long and 
learned discourses filled with worldly wisdom. Now 
these complaints, and this discontent are in their final 
analysis founded on the theory that suffering is a conse- 
quence of personal sin, and has only a retributive or cor- 
rectional purpose; and that a good life deserves present 
recognition in the shape of an abundant or at least satis- 
factory supply of loaves and fishes. According to this 
theory one may reasonably be surprised at Divine Provi- 
dence and mildly skeptical of its care, if sudden and un- 
merited disaster befall the upright man, and if the wicked 
prosper, triumph, and rule. This reduction of the uni- 
verse to a mechanism for the distribution of automatic 
justice has become a habit of modern thought. Its prin- 
ciples are applied in appraising the moral worth of in- 
dividuals and nations. A successful man is called a 
favorite of Providence, and a nation rich in mills ‘and 
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factories and commerce is supposed to have won God’s 
approbation by its moral and religious life. Men say of 
a prosperous man that God has blessed him, and with 
modest self-complacency he thinks so too; whereas it 
may happen that his prosperity has as little casual rela- 
tion with his moral life as the shape of his nose or the 
color of his eyes. This appreciation of the meaning and 
value of life is nothing more than an application of the 
utilitarian theory of morality, which the philosophic Bal- 
dads and Sophars and Eliphazes of the last century have 
impressed on modern thought. 

And if our present life is not a prelude, and a school- 
ing for an enduring and ampler life hereafter, and a test 
of our fitness for its everlasting activities, then, indeed, 
utilitarianism, though a brutal, is still a comfortable 
working hypothesis for those who by whatsoever means 
have succeeded in warming both hands before the fire of 
life. If we are to serve God for what we see in that ser- 
vice for us, if piety in its ultimate reduction is trans- 
figured selfishness, if virtue is to grow in ease and never 
to be braced by endurance, if character can be developed 
only in immunity from sorrow, utilitarianism is a puzz- 
ling but right interpretation of the problem of pain and 
pleasure. Saints ride in automobiles, while sinners walk 
and throw stones at them, and those on the way to sanc- 
tity ride in trolley-cars. Dives and Lazarus have changed 
places. But if this present span of life is only one stage 
in the existence of creatures, given to us in order that we 
may prepare our souls for a predestined share of glory, 
life is a probation and a period of training, and its com- 
forts or discomfort are not necessarily temporal rewards 
due to virtue, or temporal penalties due to vice. If life 
is disciplinary, if our desires are to be chastened and our 
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judgments rectified, if our hearts are to be expanded and 
our minds to be elevated, only the infinite wisdom and 
love of our Heavenly Father can tell what discipline is 
needed for us: whether joy may be a curse and sorrow a 
blessing, or sorrow a curse and joy a blessing, He will, if 
we merit His favor, bestow one or the other, not as a 
bribe to virtue, or as a mere bait to avoid sin, but for the 
final purpose of existence, to fashion our soul to the 
degree of purity needed for admission to one of his many 
mansions. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that among the blessings 
for which we should most fervently offer thanksgiving 
is the fact that God has not granted some boon which we 
fondly desired and urgently prayed for. It is certain in 
fact that if, after we have faithfully fulfilled the condi- 
tions of prayer, our petition is finally refused, a favor of 
infinite love has been bestowed upon us, the favor of a 
father to whom alone the three conditions necessary for 
forecasting the future are present, and who would rather 
disappoint his child than concede a harmful request. We 
cannot entertain a doubt about this conclusion without 
suspecting God’s wisdom, or distrusting His love. 

But some modern Suhite in dialectic pride and the dis- 
putatiousness of vanity raises two difficulties, one from 
reason and the other from faith. All motives to pray, 
says he, have been paralyzed by your contentions, and we 
must needs settle down to the apathy of fatalism. Or, if 
we do pray, we shall harass ourselves with worry, and 
fill ourselves with anxiety regarding the wisdom of our 
prayer before uttering it, or qualify every utterance of it 
with provisos and conditions, making ourselves almost as 
ridiculous as the devout skeptic whose daily appeal was: 
“Oh God, if there is a God, have mercy on my soul, if I 
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have a soul.” Again, if your conclusions are valid, he 
says, the promise of Christ is false. Is it not true that 
our Saviour has said, “Whatsoever you shall ask the 
Father in my name, that I will do.” “I say to you: ask 
and it shall be given to you: seek, and you shall find.” It 
is most true, literally and absolutely true, and reconcilable 
with our present conclusions. Our petitions are always 
heard, our prayers are never unanswered, when the 
qualities of the prayer of a creature to its Creator, of a 
child to its Father, are present. Nor is there any force 
in the other objection. Sincerity and earnestness in peti- 
tion is definitely refused, as we see daily in the case of 
petitions directed by a man to his fellow-man, and may 
be compatible with thanksgiving, if we profoundly be- 
lieve that He who refuses is moved by reasons of infinite 
care and solicitude for us. But these are questions of 
another and different tenor and would require special 
consideration. Truth has many sides. 
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In the Library 


6‘"FHE cover of your book speaks of careless han- 
dling.” 

The assistant at the receiving window of the library 
spoke with a severity of tone, and Cornelia did not find 
it difficult to guess why. She had been waiting at the 
window fully five minutes while the head librarian, a dig- 
nified and portly gentleman, had taken his subordinate 
sharply to task for some piece of carelessness. With 
considerable sympathy Cornelia had watched the assis- 
tant’s flushed face, and listened to her efforts at an ex- 
planation. And now the assistant was repaying her 
kindly thought in this disagreeable fashion. 

“Tt’s only the paper cover that’s torn,” Cornelia said, 
when she had recovered from her surprise. “And that 
looked just as bad when I took the book out.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” the assistant said impa- 
tiently. “If it had, the book would not have been allowed 
in circulation.” She used her rubber stamp with a 
vehemence that seemed positively ill-natured, and shoved 
the book aside. “Please stand away from the window. 
Don’t you see that other people are waiting?” 

Cornelia stood away from the window, and now her 
cheeks were burning. She said to herself that this as- 
sistant librarian was the most unpleasant person she had 
ever seen, and that she was really glad she had got her 
scolding. She moved on toward the card catalogue when 
a girl touched her arm. 
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“Please can I borrow your pencil ?” she inquired. 

“I am just going to use my pencil,” Cornelia returned. 
Her tone was a little cold and formal. While she had no 
intention of being rude, it was certain that she was far 
from cordial. The girl moved away, and for some reason 
Cornelia’s eyes followed her. She was rather shabby, 
and she led by the hand a little child, three or four years 
old. As Cornelia looked, the little one pointed a finger at 
a picture on the library wall, and exclaimed admiringly: 

“Look, Mami, look!” 

“Tush! You mustn’t talk in the library.” 

And the older sister caught the younger by the 
shoulder, and shook her. The child’s face reddened, her 
lips quivered, tears began to roll down her cheeks. Cor- 
nelia’s thoughts suddenly turned back. What an endless 
chain it was! The head librarian had censured his 
subordinate, with unnecessary severity. The assistant 
had snapped at Cornelia. Cornelia had spoken to the 
shabby girl who asked a favor, in a way she would never 
have thought of doing if she had not been ruffled and out 
of sorts, and the shabby girl had shaken her little sister 
and the little sister was crying. Straight across the room 
to the girl went Cornelia. 

“Excuse me,” she said. The girl turned a flushed 
face. “Were you in a hurry for a pencil?” Cornelia 
asked with her most winning smile. “Because I’m not. 
I’ve got to search in the catalogue a while.” 

“It won’t take me but a minute,” said the girl, her ex- 
pression completely changed. And Cornelia took advan- 
tage of her softened look to pat the baby’s wet cheek and 
say softly: 

*Mustn’t cry, Honey. Everything is all right.” 

She looked over her shoulder after a while, and the 
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big sister and the little one sat side by side on one of the 
benches. The big sister’s arm was around the little 
figure, and the baby was smiling again, while ‘““Mami’s” 
face had resumed an expression of amiability. 

“And a good thing, too,” thought Cornelia. “Nobody 
knows what started the head librarian, but there’s no 
sense in stirring up the whole town just because he’s out 
of temper. This is a good place to stop.” 





